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herds of this country has not decreased to any great extent since the
Order became operative, owing to the fact that highly infective animals
are not removed from the herd until it is too late to prevent the spread of
infection to others. It would therefore appear that this Order, even when
supplemented by adequate clinical examinations, has done, and will do,
little towards reduction of the number of diseased, milk-producing animals.
Further, it must be admitted that clinical examinations as carried out in this
country cannot be said to be entirely adequate. To be satisfactory, at least
quarterly inspections of every herd would be necessary, and this at the
present moment is an impossibility. If such examinations were practically
possible, the result would be that:
(a) Cases of tuberculosis of the udder and other diseases of that organ would
be more quickly discovered.
(6) The poorer type of cow would become a rarity.
(c) Cases of tuberculous emaciation would become few in number.
Even if such inspections were carried out, however, with a consequent
reduction in any danger to the health of the consumers from the milk
supply, the system would never render the milk entirely safe. There are
thus two main reasons underlying the ineffectiveness of the Order :
(1)  Notifications are generally made too late to eliminate all the animals
which may have been a source of infection to others for some considerable time.
(2)  Clinical examination fails in many cases to detect udders from which the
milk is highly infective.
Many of the animals are detected only when samples of milk are taken
by local authorities, biologically examined, and proved positive, but the
number of authorities who carry this out consistently and in a proper routine
manner are very few. The number of clinical inspections made varies. In
a few counties the inspections are made quarterly, in some biannually, but
generally they are made annually. The Report of the Milk Reorganisation
Committee suggested that such inspections should be made three times a year
and no doubt much good would result from such a routine inspection if it
were properly carried out. The Order, as at present administered, is of very
little service, and largely a waste of public funds. To improve the chances
of its success, the following amendments are suggested as essential:
(1)  An extension of the Order to provide for animals exhibiting clinical signs
only, without accompanying symptoms, to be notified.
(2)  Suspected cases to be notified by owners, under penalty to be incurred if
affected animals are subsequently discovered as a result of the biological examina-
tion of the milk supply.
(3)  A much more adequate veterinary service to be provided, with subsequent
slaughter of all clinical cases.
(4)  Compensation scale to be altered to penalise any undue delay.
(5)  Suspected animals to be isolated and the milk destroyed until proof of
infection is established (a period of approximately six weeks).    Isolation to be
controlled under responsible supervision.
(6)  Routine system of sampling for biological examination to be adopted by
all local authorities, and such a scheme to receive financial aid if necessary.
(e) Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1936. The intention of this Order
and that of the previous Order of 1923 was to secure the voluntary eradication
of the disease from individual herds, thus enabling a high-grade milk to he
marketed. The elimination of tuberculosis from the country's herds was
an admirable idea, but it is to be regretted that only a small percentage
of the total cow population of the country are tuberculin tested under